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JNíseeftanes. 

On Sunday, May 14th, an interesting ceremony took place 
at Brighton (Boston, Mass.) when the new Passionist monastery, 
erected under the patronage of Blessed Gabriel, was solemnly 
dedicated by His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, in the presence of a very large number of the 
clergy, secular and regular, and of the laity. During the few 
days prior to the dedication, when the monastery was, open to 
the inspection of the public, it is said to have been visited by 
as many as 50,000 persons, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
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en D dedication of the new monastery of the Passionist 
Fathers at Brighton,” says Te Boston Pilot, “ marks a further 
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step in the progress of Catholic ideals in New England. The 
edifice rises upon a hill that dominates with its view the long 
vistas of city dwellings. As His Grace the Archbishop 
described it: ‘ Up here on the heights is set a beacon light which 
will guide and direct thousands in the way of true living and 
real happiness.’ 

“Tt will be a home for the religious and a retreat for the lay- 
man. In that it will realize in this age of money and selfish- 
ness many old ideals which had been swallowed up in the revolu- 
tions of an anti-Christian civilization, ideals that were bene- 
ficent and human and only forgotten because they had become 
for a time impossible. In the history of the Christian Church 
the monastery had ever stood both as the sanctuary of prayer 
and the refuge of the troubled. Within its walls self-sacrifice 
dwelt and guided the monk, aged or young, in his robe of 
homespun and his sandalled feet, to lift up unsullied hands 
in supplication to God for the distressed of the outer world. 
The incense of prayer rose in the quiet of the midnight hour, 
in the gray of the dawn, in the brightness of the sunlight, and 
in the hush of the twilight hour. And with prayer, as a pro- 
pitiating devotion, went silent labour and strict fasting. 

x * , * $ x 


“But prayer and labour and fasting are not enough to fulfil 
the Evangelical percepts. Charity also towards others must 
unite with other good works. And so in the days of old, the 
monastery gates at morning and evening saw the assembling of 
the poor, who approached with hope and went away refreshed in 


body and blessed in soul. To-day the old monasteries still dot ` 


the hills of Europe or nestle in the quiet valleys; but the poor 
gather no more at their doors, neither do their walls re-echo 
with the calm solemn resonance of the ritual chant. Silence 
and desolation dwell where once was life and cheerfulness and 
activity. 

x + $ * x 

“In the new monastery something of the kindly work of olden 
days will be renewed, as much as the times and circumstances 
will permit. Its walls will still invite the outer world, calling 
to the busy men who have grown weary of the sordidness of 
trade, and look for a season of peace and prayer. To its 
shelter they will come from time to time, lawyer and physician, 
merchant and teacher, and in the calm and quiet of its retreat 
thev will forget for a time their cares and troubles, bound up 
as they will be in the newer and more really absorbing interests 
of their immortal souls. 

“The monastery will thus be a sanctuary of constant prayer, 
the prayer that busy men without cannot make for want of time 
and opportunity. It will also be a retreat where men may share 
for a time ın the sweetness that comes of close communication 
with God.” 
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=- Another interesting ceremony took place a few days after- 
ward at West Hoboken, where the mother house of the Pas- 
sionists in the United States is situated. West Hoboken, “the 
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largest town in the United States,” observed the fiftieth annı- 
versary of its incorporation as a municipality with a four days’ 
celebration, beginning on June Ist. The event happened to 

coincide with the golden jubilee of the foundation of the Pas- 
sionists in that town, and the Fathers took part in the celebra- 
tion by the observance of a “ Religious Day.” The Right Rev. 
Mer. Falconio, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, cele- 
brated Pontificial High Mass, and the sanctuary was occupied 
by many Bishops and other Church dignitaries. The 
Passionists established themselves at West Hoboken in April, 
1861, and their progress has kept pace with the progress of what 
was once a small, unknown village into one of the most impor- 
tant municipalities in the United States. 
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Below we give a translation of the decree already referred to 
in these pages, which gives Father Dominic of the Mother of 
God a right to the title, Venerable. 


Hecnee. 


Concerning the Beatification and Canonization of the Servant 
of God, Father Dominic of the Mother of God, Professed 
Priest of the Congregation of Discalced Clerks Regular of 
the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


N the 21st of August, 1849, Father Dominic of the Mother 
of God died at Reading in England, with a great 
reputation for sanctity. The son of Joseph Barberi and 
Antonia Pacelli, he was born at Viterbo in the year 1792, and 
in early life lived in the humble condition of a husbandman. 
Afterwards, however, being called by God he entered the Con- 
gregation of the Passion and was raised to the priesthood, 
when, ın the spirit of St. Paul of the Cross, he spent himself 
and was spent for souls, especially among the English. Having 
discharged many important offices in his Congregation, in 1840 
he betook himself to Belgium by order of his superiors and 
founded at Tournai the first house of the Institute, after over- 
coming with a truly courageous mind many serious obstacles. 
Coming to England two years later he laboured for full seven 
years with incredible devotion, both in founding new Retreats 
of his Congregation and in establishing missions and schools, 
in order that the desire of Christ Our Lord might be fulfilled : 
~ that they all may be one, as thou Father in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us” (John xvii. 21). 
During that period he suffered many grave affronts for the 
name of Christ: but He who comforteth His servants in every 
tribulation comforted also Dominic, who, with tears of joy, 
reconciled many of the English to Holy Church: among them 
the celebrated John Newman, who was afterwards, on account of 
his distinguised merits, raised to be one of the exalted com- 
pany of the Cardinals of the Most Holy Catholic Church. 
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After his death, as the renown of his sanctity daily increased, 
the usual canonical inquiry concerning the same renown was 
duly instituted and the result transmitted to the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites: when, at the instance of the Rev. Father 
Gregory of the Virgin of Sorrows, of the Congregation of the 
Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and having regard 
to the postulatory letters of many Most Reverend Archbishops 
and Bishops, as well as of Most Reverend Generals of Religious 
Orders and Congregations, the undersigned Cardinal Prefect 
of the S. Congregation of Rites and Relator of the said Cause, 
in the ordinary meeting held at the Vatican on the date below 
mentioned, proposed the following question for discussion : 
“Whether the Commission for the introduction of the Cause 
under consideration and to the effect in question should be 
signed?” And the Most Eminent and Most Reverend Fathers 
of the Congregation of Rites, after the report of the said Car- 
dina) Ponent and after hearing by voice and writing the Rev. 
Father Dom. Alexander Verde, Promoter of the Holy Faith, 
having carefully considered all things, were of opinion that a 
rescript should be prepared to the effect : “That the Commussion 
should be signed if it were pleasing to His Holiness.”’ The 
30th day of May, IQII. 

A report of these things having been afterwards made by the 
undersigned Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites to Our Most Holy Lord, Pope Pius X., His Holiness 
ratified and approved the rescript of the said Sacred Congrega- 
tion, and at the same time deigned to sign with his own hand 
the Commission for the Introduction of the Cause of Beatifica- 
tion and Canonization of the Venerable Servant of God, 
Dominic of the Mother of God Professed Priest of the Congre- 
gation of Clerks Regular of the Most Holy Cross and Passion. 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The 14th day of June, IgII. 


BR. SEBASTIAN CARDINAL MARTINELLI, 
Prefect of the S. Cong. of Rites.. 


% PETER LA FONTAINE, bd. of Carystis, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. Clifford s Dinner Party. 


66 


UT I’m quite certain that Helen doesn’t wish to marry 


me,” Jem Clifford said with some impatience in his 


tone. 

He might have truthfully added that he had no desire to wed 
Helen Lisle, good and beautiful as the girl was; but his great- 
uncle, Arthur Clifford, of Clifford Hall, was a gentleman diff- 
cult to reason with, since he was the possessor of an irascible 
temper and an unsound heart. 


-Hlave you asked her?” Mr. Clifford demanded; and, as 


jem made an negative gesture, “ Then, how can you tell?” 

"Oh, one understands—-—’’ Jem began. 

“Nonsense! ” the elder man broke in. “ What reason is there 
that you two shouldn’t marry ? Helen possesses a moderate for- 
tune and Clifford Hall estate is one of the best in the county. 
You are both young, and both Catholics, thank God! Helen’s 
father spcke of such a marriage on his death-bed. And my 
- own heart is set on it, though possibly you’ll tell me that is no 
reason why you should ask Helen to be your wife.” 

“No, no, Jem objected, “we should both like to—-oblige 
you; but—-—,’’ he hesitated. 

That very day the doctor in attendance on Mr. Clifford had 
warned Jem that excitement or annoyance was bad for his 
patient. 

< Very good of you, I’m sure,” Mr. Clifford snapped. “ Now 
that I have put my views clearly before you, you can So.” 

The speaker lifted the newspaper he had been reading when 
Jem entered the library. 

" But about the dinner party, sir,” Jem said. “Hadn’t it 
better be postponed for a week or two? ”’ 

"Postponed !’’ Mr. Clifford’s face grew red. “ By no 
means. Certainly not.’’ 

Jem withdrew, and Mr. Clifford gave æ faint chuckle. 
I’ll settle the matter once and for all,’’ he remarked to him- 
self. “Helen and her notion of entering a convent! Luckily 
she’s under my guardianship till she’s twenty-five. And it is 
pure obstinacy on Jem’s part. But I’ll settle it. T1] announce 
the engagement at the dinner party on Tuesday. The young 
people of the present day know a great deal more than their 
elders: 

Iwo of the younger generation were at that instant deplor- 
ing Mr. Clifford’s physical condition and his determination to 
have them united in the bonds of matrimony. 

“it is altogether too ridiculous! ’’ Helen Lisle said“ I 
don’t like to insist on entering Saint Catherine’s while poor Mr. 
Clifford’s health is so unsatisfactory, and so he grows more 
hopeful concerning his scheme daily. It is rather vexatious.” 

Jem Clifford nodded. 

“I rather wish I were not his heir,” he commented, and Miss 
Lisle laughed, and showed a row of teeth that added a fresh 
charm to a face sufficiently attractive. 
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“ So that you could marry Clare Neville forthwith,’’ she said. 
“ By the bye, 1 believe she is not Colonel Neville’s daughter.” 

“No,” Jem answered. “She is but an adopted daughter. 
Colonel Neville and his wife were in India during the Mutiny. 
Their own baby died, and Mrs. Neville was in terrible distress 
over the loss. Indeed, she was almost at the point of death 
when a servant with a baby escaped from Lucknow just before 
the siege began. The poor woman We» out of her mind with 
fright and exhaustion, and never recovered her reason till her 
death. Mrs. Neville took charge of the baby girl and in tend- 
ing it she regained her health and strength. Ihat baby was 
Clare. Inquiries were made later, but her parents were not 
discovered.” 

“Clare is a lovely gitl, Helen said. “If your uncle knew 
her he would soon give his consent to your marriage with her.”’ 

Jem made a rueful face. 

“But he wort know her. I meant to tell him of our engage- 
ment, and then he had this attack, so I had to keep silent. He 
gets excited and annoyed if his plans are in any way thwarted.” 

Helen looked grave for a moment. Then she smiled. 

“Tt must all come right in the end,” she said hopefully. 
“Now I must make preparations for this dinner party. 1 never 
knew Mr. Clifford so keen over any social function before.” 

“Nor I,’”’? Jemagreed. ~ Well, I suppose it won’t do him any 
great harm. The guests are all old friends and neighbours. 

The following day one of the neighbours, a certain Lady 
Ledbury, dropped ın to inquire for Mr. Clifford, and in the 
course of conversation she remarked that she had a young 
friend staying with her. 

“She is a Miss Neville, a charming girl,” the lady said, and 
Mr. Clifford promptly petitioned that Miss Neville should 
accompany her hostess to dinner next day, and the informal 
invitation was accepted. 

“Do you know who 1s coming to dinner? ’’ Helen asked Jem 
later. - “ But, of course, you’d never guess. Clare Neville!’’ 

“She is staying with Lady Ledbury for a day or two. I 
didn’t know they were friends, but they are,” Helen went on. 
“T hope Mr. Clifford may take a fancy to her for all our sakes.” 

Helen’s desire seemed to be realised. When good-natured 
Lady Ledbury ‘ntroduced her young guest to Mr. Clifford he 
gazed at the girl for a moment or two in silence, and then took 
her hand in both his own. 

“You must pardon an old man, my dear,” he said, “but you 
are very like some one | once knew,” the speaker turned to Lady 
Ledbury, “I mean Arthur s—my son’s—-wife.”’ 

“Poor Arthur and poor Cecilia too!” Lady Ledbury. re- 
marked. “They both died during the Mutiny—the Indian 
Mutiny, Clare,” the lady addressed the young girl . 

“ How very sad! ’’ Clare said. 
| “Sit down, my dear,’’ Mr. Clifford said to the girl. “ Dinner 
is likely to be kept waiting. Colonel Pound sent a message to 
say he might be some minutes late.”’ 

Miss Neville took a seat beside the host, and made some tri- 


vial remark. Mr. Clifford paid no heed, but asked suddenly : 
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“Where did you get that locket and chain that you wear? 
Don’t think me rude, please.’’ 

Clare lifted her hand to her neck and touched the curiously- 
wrought golden chain. 

“It was my mother’s,” the girl said gently. “Oh, no, not 
Mrs. Neville’s. Iam only Colonel Neville’s adopted daughter, 
you know. Colonel Neville and his wife were in India during 
that terrible Mutiny, and a native nurse carried me away from 
Lucknow. She said my parents were dead, but the poor woman 


was quite demented, | believe, and could give no very satisfac- — 


tory account of me. Mrs. Neville’s baby had died, and she 
took me for her daughter, and I never knew the want of either 
father or mother.’’ 

“Would you mind letting me look at the locket, Miss 
Neville ?’’ Mr. Clifford asked excitedly. 

“No, of course, not,’’ Clare answered. “ Here it 1s.’’. She 
unclasped the chain, and held out the locket. Mr. Clifford 
took it. 

“I bought this locket for Arthur’s wife—for my son’s wife. 
Oh, yes. l am quite, quite sure. And if this locket was your 
mother’s, you are my grand-daughter !’’ 


It was some time afterwards that this fact was duly verified 
to the satisfaction of a very hard-headed old lawyer; but Mr. 
Clifford had been convinced from the first that Clare Neville 
was Clare Clifford, and that conviction made him a much more 
reasonable person to deal with. The momentous discovery 
quite banished from his mind the purpose for which he had 
assembled his dinner party; and when Helen Lisle ventured to 
mention Saint Catherine’s convent and her desire for a religious 
life she was listened to with patience by her guardian. 

“Well, well,’’ that gentleman said, “I don’t know. I sup- 
pose there are such things as vocations. However, we’ll wait a 
few weeks before coming to a decision. By the bye, Helen, 
Jem and Clare seem to be very good friends.’’. 

Helen smiled. 

“Very good, indeed.” 

“Then,” Mr. Clifford, prepared to burn his boats, “then if 
Clare is my grand-daughter, as I am certain she is, a match 
between her and Jem wouldn’t be undesirable. You see,’’ Mr. 
Clifford added, “ you don’t want to marry him.’’ 

“Most decidedly not,’’ Helen laughed. “And Jem doesn’t 
a to marry me. And I rather fancy he wishes to marry 

are.” 

The marriage between the pair came off in a couple of months. 
Little difficulty was experienced in obtaining the dis- 
pensation necessary owing to their kinship, and the wedding- 
day was hurried on so that Helen Lisle might act as bridesmaid. 
The following week she entered Saint Catherine’s ; and, though 
many years have come and gone, a very true and sincere friend- 
ship exists between Mrs. James Clifford, of Clifford Hall, and 
Mother Mary Benedict, a holy nun of the Benedictine Order. 


MAGDALEN ROCK. 
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She Cradle of the Passionis 
Monte Argentario.” 


BY MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


HE famous Passionist Order is of so recent institution, its 
saintly founder lived so near our own times, that we 
approach it with more than usual curiosity, for we see here the 
possibility of following the genesis and growth of a Legend, 
of testing relics, and of verifying miracles. Paolo Francesco 
Danei, known to all the world as St. Paul of the Cross, was 


—_ 
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ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS. 


born on the 3rd January, 1694, at Ovada, in the Republic of 
Genoa, and died at Rome on the 18th October, 1775, only the 
other day, as it seems, when we are talking of a fully canonised 
| Saint. In 1720 he had, in his native place, a vision—which he 
is careful to tell us was not a corporal vision, “ma in Dio ’’—of 
the future Passionist habit, and he obtained the leave of his 


* Reproduced from ‘‘ In Tuscany,” by arrangement with the author and 
Messrs. Burns & Oates, to both of whom we make grateful acknowledgment. 
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Bishop to wear this habit. In the same year he wrote the Rule 


of the future institution, almost by inspiration it would seem, 


for he was not even a priest at the time, and had not a single 
follower, save his younger brother, Giovan Battista: humanly 


speaking, such an Order seemed a dream impossible. In 1721 


he set out by command of his Bishop for Rome, still without a 
follower, to submit his Rule to Innocent XIII., and on the sea 
voyage from Civitavecchia his ship was becalmed for some days 
oft Monte Argentario. He came ashore, and, climbing up the 
rugged mountain to pray in secret, he was suddenly illuminated 
with. the conviction that he was destined by Almighty God to 
found here and not elsewhere the new Religious Order of his 
dreams. Here he and his brother Giovan Battista lived some 
years in a tumble-down hermit’s cell, practising every austerity 
of the flesh, and cultivating every virtue of the spirit. It was 
not until 1727 that they were ordained priests: it was not until 
the following year that Paul had collected a few followers, all 
of whom fell away from him, discouraged by the severity of 
the life. And it was not until 1737 that the present Retreat 
was tinished, the Saint working at it with his own hands like a 
common mason. Paolo Danei encountered all the hostility, 
both of clergy and laity, which was the lot of the legendary 
founders of Orders. And he had all the virtues, all the 
sanctity, sweetness, simplicity, patience, and steadfastness of 
the legendary Saint. He was beatified in 1852, and canonised 
in 1807. The eighteenth century has produced many holy 
persons, but, as far as I know, only three other canonised Saints : 
St. Leonard of Port Maurice, St: Alphonsus Liguori, and— 
greatest “Saint’’ of them-all perhaps—the obscure mendicant, 
St. Benedict Joseph Labre, in whose canonisation the Church 
has exalted the most abject poverty. 

“ Passionist ’’ 1s but a popular designation; the full style and 
title of the Order is: the Congregation of the Discalced Clerks 
of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Jesus Christ. They 
have the essentials of all other Orders, and yet differ from:all 
others to an extent that makes it impossible to classify them. 
They are neither Monks, nor Friars, nor Clerks Regular, nor a 
Religious Congregation. Unlike Monks, but like most Friars, 
they are discalced; unlike both Monks and Friars, they are not 
tonsured; like Monks and Friars, they say their Office in Chorr, 
and individually may hold no property; unlike Monks and 
Friars, they take simple and not solemn vows. Clerks Regular 
and Religious Congregations say their Office in private like 
secular priests: the former take solemn vows, and may hold 
no property ; the latter simple vows, or no vows at all, and may 
hold property ın a restricted sense. Unlike any other Order, 
besides the usual three vows, the Passionist takes a fourth: to 
keep alive in the heart of man the Passion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. St. Paul of the Cross has not only founded a new 
Religious Order: he has instituted a new order of Religious. 

The life of the Passionists is very austere. They rise at 
midnight for Matins; go barefoot; fast three days a week, and 
all Advent and Lent; make a free use of the discipline and the 
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cilicium; and observe long silences. Their life is divided 
between action and contemplation: they go forth into the world 
to give missions and retreats, to serve in prisons and hospitals, 
and return home again to prepare themselves in silence for 
further action. The Passionist habit is of a coarse black stuff, 
and consists of a tunic (not cassock) taken in at the waist by a 
black leathern girdle, and a black cloak worn out of doors and 
on public occasions. In Choir their headgear 1s the modern 
biretta; out of doors the silk hat of a secular priest. But what 
distinguishes their habit from all others is the Passionist badge 
affixed to both tunic and mantle. It consists of a large heart cut 
out in white celluloid on a black ground, surmounted by a white 
Cross, and bearing in capital letters the words, JESU API 
Passio, below which are three nails interlaced, the central nail 
in pale, the two other in saltire. This badge flashes and shines 
out in quite a remarkable manner, giving instant distinction to 
a Passionist, and compelling one to identify him a mile away. 
The lay brothers are dressed exactly like the Fathers, save that 
they do not wear the biretta, and bear the badge on the tunic 
only, not on the cloak. The head of a Passionist house is a 
Rector, not a Prior, or a Superior, or a Guardian. The house 
itself is called a Retreat, not a Monastery, or a Convent, or a 
Friary. The Passionists usually build their Retreats on hills : 
most Londoners are familiar with the great dome of St. 
Joseph’s Retreat, the Passionist House on Highgate Hull. 

Simplicity was one of Paul Danei’s chief characteristics, 
simplicity and the Faith that moves mountains. His simplicity 
was shown in nothing so much as in his love of the distant, 
nebulous, heretical realm of Great Britain. He had never set 
foot outside Italy ; I doubt if he had ever spoken to an English- 
man: I doubt if reading or study or other definable circum- 
stance had anything to do with it—but certain it 1s that his 
mind was full of England, and the desire for her conversion 
was the great desire of his life. “Ah! I’Inghilterra, 
l'Inghilterra, preghiamo per l’ Inghilterra” was an expression 
ever on his lips. He could not knee! down to pray without 
England getting into his thoughts. He remembered England 
every day in saying Mass: he stirred up others to pray for 
England. But his action was limited to prayer: /asczamo fare 
a Dio, he used always to say when his sons spoke to him of the 
conversion of England. 

One day, after having celebrated Mass, he was unusually 
bright and happy. “Oh, what have I seen this morning !’’ he 
said to the Fathers about him; “my Religious in England.” 
And it proved to be no lying vision. The thought of England 
had almost died out of his Order at the end of the century, but 
his love for England was revived in one of his spiritual 
descendants, Father Dominic of the Mother of God (1792- 
1849), humblest and simplest of men, the son of poor peasants 
of the Patrimony, who, after unheard-of difficulties and most 
pathetic struggles with the rebellious English tongue, came 
among us in 1841, founded a Passionist Retreat at Aston Hall, 
and by his sanctity and moving simplicity attracted some of 
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the great minds among the Tractarians, receiving into the 
Church such men as Newman and Dalgairns, and clothing many 
more with the habit, as, for instance, George Ignatius Spencer, 
of the noble house of Spencer, a future Provincial of the 
English Passionists. The Congregation has now four Retreats 
in England, two in Ireland, one in Scotland, and six in the 


United States.* . . . The Order can moreover boast of the 


latest Servant of God raised to the Altars of the Church. This 
was a young student of theirs, Gabriele dell’ Addolorata, who 
died so recently as 1862, and has already authoritatively been 
proclaimed the Venerable. Of his life there is nothing to relate 
save that ıt was lived with Christ in God. That is the note of 
modern sanctity. The bulk of the Christian world is becoming 
like the ancient Pagan world, pleasure-loving, unbelieving, 
frankly sinful: the modern with a high religious aim fears 
many of those who bear his name as much as the early Christians 


feared those of the household of Domitian. He has no 
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MONTE ARGENTARIO AND THE RETREAT OF THE PASSIONISTS. 


convenient catacombs in which to hide his saintly aims: Christ 
is his all-sufhcient catacomb, and hence the very spiritual quality 
of modern saintliness. I possess the santino. of the Venerable 
Gabriel now in use among the Faithful. If itis a fancy picture, 
it is a vera effigzes. A veritable Passion Flower he seems with 
that sweet face and drooping form, and the whole picture 
eloquently preaches what I have here but faintly indicated con- 
cerning the peculiar characteristics of the modern Saint. Queen 
Margaret of Italy has a great devotion to the Venerable Gabriel, 
of whom she possesses some relics. 

It is a steep climb to the Retreat on Monte Argentario (1,100 
feet), and it is a long hot walk from Orbetello to the base of the 


mountain. But one can drive to the ascent and arrange for- 


mules and donkeys to do the rest. On the occasion of my first 
ascent—a day of premature heat in early June—I noticed that 


* These figures require correction. There are six Retreats in England, three 
in Ireland, twelve in the United States. 
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St. Paul had not done for his mountain what St. Patrick did for 
his island: a number of comfortable, sleepy, repellant—but 
quite harmless—snakes dragged their slow lengths up the banks 
and crashed into the underwood at my coming. ‘Tis a lovely 
walk, and ever such an aromatic mountain: drawn forth by the 
heat of the benignant sun, the sweet and pungent odours of 
myrtle, rosemary, wild thyme, and wormwood fll the whole 
air and refresh the jaded senses. But I was not sorry to reach 
my destination, and ere knocking at the door of the Retreat, 
I drank deep at the cool fountain which lies over against it. 
So keen was my thirst, so exquisite the refreshment, that l 
recalled without any wonder that this must be that very miracu- 
lous fountain of which I have read in the modern Legend, sprung 
from the earth at the prayer of Giovan Battista, the holy 
founder’s holy brother. 

The door was opened to me by a lay brother. He started 
back in delight at the sight of a stranger: “ Passz, passi—venga, 
venga!” he cried in a sort of rapture of pleasure, leading the 
way down the long corridor. 1 was shown into a bare little 
reception-room, lined with hard straw-bottomed chairs, its walls 
covered with a few rude prints and lithographs of Passionist 
Generals and Servants of God. A charming old Religious 
presently appeared, followed by the same lay brother bearing 
a decanter of wine and a caraffe of the miraculous water. 

“Welcome!’’ cried the old man, “welcome to Monte Argen- 
tario! Welcome to our modest Retreat! You will rest and 
eat with us, I hope?” EF 

I am an old hand in the exploration of convents, and had 
gone up before the dinner-hour in the calm assurance of receiv- 
ing this invitation. “You are very good, Father, I replied. 
“I will most willingly rest with you.” 

“But first you must refresh yourself,” he said, with his hand 
upon the decanter. 

“I have already refreshed myself at the spring,” said I. 

“That was imprudent,’’ he answered with concern. “It is 
dangerous to drink freely of water when one has made so great 
a perspiration (sudata) as you have.’ 

“But if ’tis miraculous——’’ | hazarded. 

His eyes twinkled with no sort of annoyance or reproof, and 
immediately it rushed into my mind that I had somewhere read 
that a man has no firm faith in his religion until he is able to 
laugh about it. 

“Modico vino utere propter stomachum tuum’’ (“ Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake’’), he rejoined good-naturedly, 
quoting another Paul much greater than the Paul of Monte 
Argentario. 

I did as I was bid, and then he took me into the church and 
showed me letters and pictures and relics of the founder: he 
took me into the library and let me turn over the books: he took 
me out into the orchard and the woods and showed me different 
spots where Paul Danei used to pray and meditate and chastise 
his flesh a little more than a hundred years ago. And he took 
me all the way up to the Novitiate, quite a mile higher up the 
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hill, where I could look down upon the russet town of Orbetello, 
shot forth upon its tongue of fertile land into the middle of 
the lake, and the two strange fantastic strips of sandy soil that 
embraced and circumscribed the vast expanse of smooth still 
water. 

I begged that I 
might be allowed 
to eat with the 
Community in the 
Refectory, and I 
begged that they 
would make no 
difference on my 
account. My first 
re Owe st was 
granted, but as to 
the second—well, 
they laid a table- 
cover for me, 
while they them- 
selves ate off the 
bare boards; they 
gave me a tum- 
bler to drink out 
of, while they 
used mugs. of 
commonest crock- 
ery; | was served 
with tasty dishes 
of which they 
a tasted not; and 
BLESSED GABRIEL. with my dessert 
of cherries, medlars, raw peas, and strawberries tied up 
with their leaves in- the shape of a nosegay, I was treated to a 
strong red wine which did not go the round of the long tables. 
there is strict silence in the Refectory, save for the reading 
aloud, and in the observance of this silence, at least, I was 
allowed to imitate the Community. In other Refectories where 
I have eaten, a novice or a father reads from a pulpit, and eats 
his own meal in peace after the rest have done. Not so with the 
Passionists. The student at the end of the table begins the 
reading of a book, and reads until the Father Rector rings a 
bell, when the book is passed on to the next in order, who will 
be in the middle of his plate of rice, and so it comes down the 
long line, interrupting the reader in his meal: nay, often at the 
very moment of a contemplated mouthful. I remarked upon 
this afterwards in recreation, and said that it struck me as a 

iuch severer penance than with other Orders, where the reader 
ate at peace and leisure after the reading was over. “Nay, 
nay—ma no, ma no,’ came the gentle answer, “for the poor 
wretch (il poveretto) probably gets his food cold.” So difficult 
it 1s to make Italian Religious understand the sublimities of 
their own life, or how great their sacrifice, or how humiliating to 
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us worldlings their noble example; they themselves, for all 
their supernatural aims, are the most natural and simple beings. 
in the universe. And yet I have read in the newspapers that 
they are engaged in a “plot! The only “plot” of theirs, 
and ali their “ machinations,’’ consists in a holy scheme, ancient 
as the Church itself, to beguile men into those paths of morality 
which of themselves lead to the supreme and final good. 

I was admitted to their hour’s recreation after dinner, and 
we sat together in the common room, 1 talking about the Order 
and plying them with questions about the local traditions, they 
busily making Rosaries and, in turn,-questioning me eagerly 
about “Inghilterra’’ and “ gl Inglesi,” and the progress that 


' the Faith was making in the former Isle of Saints. 


A bell announced that recreation was over and that silence 
had come again upon the community until eventide. I rose to 
go, and bid an affectionate farewell to my gentle, kindly, 
generous hosts. «They had given me food for the body, and, 
unwittingly, much food for the mind, as | descended the steep. 
slopes of the mountain side. The Etruscans had been here; the 
Romans; the Goths and the Vandals; feudal lords of the 
Empire, too, and Abbots zz commendam. The Republic of 


Siena had been here; the Spanish’ Monarchy; the House of 


Hapsburg; the Kingdom of the Iwo Sicilies; the short-lived 
Kingdom of Etruria; the French Empire; the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. All these had been here; all these had faded away 
like the baseless fabric of a vision. But the strenuous work of 
a simple man of God, bent above all things upon alleviating 
the iot of his fellows, anxious in all things to make plain the 
mysterious ways of God with the children oi men, that 
remained, that flourished, that was vigorous as when it irst 
began, that would remain in one form or another, while yet 
other States, yet other Governments, crumbled into dust by the 
side of it. For Faith was not dead, nor Sanctity—I had just 
seen that with my own eyes—and, together, Faith and Sanctity 
would continue to engender Love which makes possible the Life 
that is, and Hope which makes paramount the Life to come. 
Faith and Sanctity, together—— But a truce to meditations. 
I had crossed the long causeway, and was already in the town. 
I was a traveller in a hurry to catch the express northwards, 
and in haste I made ready for the long night journey. But | 
vowed, then and there, God willing, that it should not be long 
ere I returned to study History in the old States of the 
Praesidia, and Religion in the quiet Retreat of the Discalced. 
Clerks of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of the Redeemer. 
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A Passion Slower: 
Satiteo Siccofini. 
(1882-1897. ) 
V. 


On his return home a great deepening of piety was noticed in 
Galileo. “After his first Communion,’’ in his mother’s words, 
“he was quite another boy”; and his brother Conrad tells us 
that “after his first Communion he became especially fervent.” 
Daily Mass: frequent Confession and Communion: long hours 
spent in the church: prayers before and after study, and study 
itself transformed into prayer: his whole life took a more 
decidedly supernatural bent than ever. And whereas before he 
had merely been a dreamer of high things, his dreams now began 
to materialize and to take definite and practical shape. “Oh! 
the fine life of a missionary,” he had been used to say. “I 
wish I could go to the Indies! How happy 1 should be to 
preach the Faith to others! Sometimes I imagine myself 
-surrounded by such a vast crowd and standing there preaching 
to them.” But something less romantic than this now began 
to fill his thoughts. He felt the stirrings of a religious vocation 
in his soul. It had seemed to him, indeed, at the moment when 
he received Our Lord for the first time in the Blessed Sacrament 
that an interior voice called him to be a religious and a Pas- 
sionist. He sought the advice of his confessor and received 
encouragement: But his soul was torn with doubts. Might 
this not, after all, be a subtle temptation of the Evil One? 
So he asked permission to make a novena to the Holy Spirit for 
light and guidance, and after nine days of prayer and penance, 
feeling convinced that the call was indeed from God, he pre- 
sented himself at the Retreat of Sant’ Angelo and begged the 
Father Provincial to admit him as a postulant for the habit of 
the Passion. He was told that he was toa young and must wait 
at least another year. Going away sad but not discouraged he 
recommended his cause to God and the Blessed Virgin and 
returned again and again to the monastery to renew his request. 
At last his perseverance was rewarded and the Provincial agreed 
to receive him into the preparatory school provided he had his 
parents’ consent. This was not so easily obtained. His 
mother was the first he approached and she began by trying to 
laugh him out of the idea: this failing, she enlarged upon the 
austerity of the Passionist life—the sandalied feet and what 
not. He had an answer to everything: and to this last said: 
“We are creatures of custom; I would walk bare-foot on ice if 
necessary. | have thought the whole thing out.’’ To approach 
his father was a more serious matter. The good man 
treated the idea at first as a mere childish whim: but when 
his son’s purpose stood firm, he burst into a fury and poured 
out a torrent of threats and reproaches on the head of the un- 
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happy boy. Then he sank into sullen silence and for three: 
months spoke not a word to Galileo. The boy’s uncle, and finally 
his old teacher, Father Pacificus, were asked to reason with him 
on the folly of his intention. For the former he had but one: 
answer: “This is my idea, and no one will put it out of my 
head’’: and when the latter, after a long lecture on the rigours 
of the life led by Passionists, concluded with an appeal that he 
would wait at least for a year or two till he had gathered more 
strength of body, Galileo silently opened a pious book and 
pointed to a Bible text therein quoted. Father Pacificus looked, 
and read: “A young man according to his way, even when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” 

But his parents showed no sign of relenting in their opposition. 
to his wishes, though Galileo’s health seemed to be breaking 
under the strain. At this time a fresh sorrow came to him in 
the death of his cousin, Amabile, to whom he owed so much 
and whom he loved so dearly. But her death was that of a 
saint, and on Galileo’s next visit to the Retreat of Sant’ Angelo» 
he expressed his intention of praying to her that she might inter- 
cede with Our Lady to soften his father’s heart and smooth the 
way for his own departure to the novitiate. In a few days he 
returned to Sant’ Angelo with the joyous message: Our Lady 
has obtained the grace. When he came to the Retreat again it 
was in company with his father to make arrangements for his 
reception into the Congregation of the Passion: and, in ‘fact, he 


set out from Capranica in March, 1895, for Rocca di Papa in 


the neighbourhood of Rome, where the Passionists keep a pre- 
partory school for the education of youths destined for the 
Order. His delight on the attainment of his desire was bound- 
less, and in his trance-like joy he hardly seemed to realise the 
bitter grief of his parents at his departure from home with no 
prospect of return. 

From the day on which he first entered the school he began 
with all earnestness to apply himself to preparing for the great 
vocation he had in view. His life at Rocca di Papa may be- 
summed up in these words of his spiritual director in that 
Retreat: ‘‘ Niccolini very soon began to give a good account of 
himself and to shine in the practise of every virtue. He showed 
himself full of devotion, humility, obedience. He was modest, 
mortified, recollected, respectful towards his superiors, affable- 
and obliging to his companions, diligent in study, fervent in 
prayer, and exact in every detail of the common observance. 

His progress in study, as well as in the virtues proper to his. 
state, was so rapid that in little more than a year he was con- 
sidered by his superiors sufficiently advanced to enter upon his 
novitiate. 

A few days after his arrival at the novitiate house, near 
Lucca, he wrote to his parents the following letter which mirrors. 
the dispositions of his soul: “See me at last satished! It had 
long been my desire to be sent to the novitiate, and thanks be to 
God I have now attained it to my very great content. Yes, my 
dear father and mother, I have no words to express the senti- 
ments of my heart during these most happy days when I am 
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beginning that life to which I had so long most ardently aspired. 
In truth this devout and holy Retreat has made a most joyous 
impression upon me. Picture it to yourselves: Itis built upon 
a pretty hill and stands out so beautifully among the forests 
surrounding it that it makes a charming sight. And the holy 
affections raised in the heart as one enters it are not easy to 
describe. It has been my home for only five days: but I am 
above measure content to have found in it all that I desire and 
much more: for the silence and solitude of this Retreat inspire 
one with devotion and sanctity. I am now about to begin the 
spiritual exercises ın preparation for my reception of the holy 
habit on, I hope, the oth of May. I trust that God Who has 
thus far so mercifully assisted me will be pleased to come to 
my aid during these days especially, so that I may be well dis- 
posed to put on the sacred black of St. Paul of the Cross in 
perpetual mourning for the most sorrowful Passion and Death 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


(Lo be continued.) 
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And Iseult, tiring of the tapestries, 
Went up above into the sun and wind 
To watch the vessel wallowing in the seas, 
And stood above the prow, and, from behind, 
The drowsy steersman gave a sudden shout, 
As on the bitter blowing brine was borne 
A roar of voices, and swelled faintly out 
The echoing sweetness of a silver horn. 


So, smitten with the change of sun and showers, 
She saw Tintagel, with the crowded quay 
Ablaze with colour: all bestrown with flowers 
And fluttering pennons, went the winding way 
Up to the wideflung doorway, whence King Mark 
Bent his broad brows upon their labouring barque. 


An Hibin. 
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Ascende, Domine, in requiem tuam : 
Tu et Arca sanctificationis tuae. —Ps. 131. y 


- Bloom’d the brst Eden not with Man alone, 
-But Woman, equal Woman, at his side : 
And seemly was it when, together tried, 
They fell together— for the two were one. 
On Calvary stood the Mother by the Son; 
New Eve with second Adam Crucified : 
And as thro’ Eve in Adam we had died, 


Thro’ Mary was our loss, in Christ, undone. 


Then how shall not the Paradise regained 
Behold its Eve beside her Adam throned : 


| Both risen, both ascended—unprofaned 
Each virginal body, by the grave disown’d? 
ke Else had our Foe his conquest half maintained : 


The primal ruin been but half atoned. 


EDMUND HILL, C.P. 


*“ Ascend, O-Lord, into thy rest: 
Thou and the-Ark which Thou hast sanctified.”’ 


Thy very face and form, sweet Mother, speak to us of the 
the Eternal; not like earthly beauty, dangerous to look upon, 
but like the morning star which is thy emblem, bright and musi- 
cal, breathing purity, telling of Heaven, and infusing peace. 


hast led, in the dark night, across the bleak wilderness; guide 


O harbinger of day! O hope of the pilgrim! lead us as thou 
us on to Jesus; guide us home.—Cardinal Newman. 
| 
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Sons of J]lartyrs. 
By ROSA VAGNOZZI. 
V. 

(© OME days after his arrest, Clement was still a captive in 
a cell of the Tullian prison. Libyus shared his cell, and 
complained continually of his rheumatic pains, which, he said, 
were aggravated by the cold and damp of the dungeon. There 
were no tidings of the stranger arrested with them. 

Clement lavished attentions on his fellow-captive, not only 
as a matter of Christian duty, but also because he began to 
like him. Besides he wished to make amends in some way for 
the instinctive repugnance he had felt towards him. 

He could na longer harbour any doubt that Libyus was, like 
himself, a Christian. The old man suffered patiently, waiting 
and preparing for death. During the iong hours they spent 
together, Clement, simple as he was and unsuspicious of the 
treason of his companion, opened his whole soul to him and 
acknowledged that he, too, was a Christian. He went so far as 
to beg pardon for the distrust he had entertained of him. 

The astute and wily pagan took advantage of this confidence. 
He gradually wormed out of the unsuspecting Clement the 
secret of Lucius’s hiding-place. He comported himself towards 
the youth as an affectionate father, and at his repeated requests 
he gave him the following account of Lois : — 

“I found the child in a swoon under a palm-tree, and 1 
brought her in my arms to the mountains. There we took 
refuge in a cavern better adapted to be a dwelling-place for 
wild beasts than for human beings. She soon recovered and 
grew up a strong and healthy child. Her favourite pastime 
was to gather flowers and to climb to the tops of the neighbour- 
ing hills. She knew how to weave baskets of straw, and these, 
with medicinal herbs, we sold to the shepherds in the vicinity. 
They gave us in return milk and honey, without which our food 
would have consisted exclusively of fruit and herbs, which we 
spent a few hours each day in gathering. 

“I was always thinking of going down into the valley to see 
if I could possibly trace the child’s parents. The news, how- 
ever, which reached me were far from reassuring. The Romans 
were in possession of the entire district, making slaves of all 
on whom they could lay hands. 

“One day the little Lois, while wandering along the pleasant 
field-paths, met a stranger whose aspect was at once majestic 
and kindly. He spoke to her of a new religion, but neither she 
nor I, to whom she related his words, could understand the drift 
of his discourse. He lived some distance off, and, as he had 
invited her to pay him a visit, I brought her to his house, which 
was a rough hut hidden among some ancient oaks. 

“When we entered we found him seated, surrounded by a 
group of mountaineers, who listened attentively to the eloquent 
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words which flowed from his lips. He was a holy bishop, who, 
after escaping from many dangers, had reached our country. 
He endeavoured to spread the knowledge of a new religion 
based on love and sacrifice, and full of promises and rewards to: 
those who would embrace it and live according to its teaching. 
We often returned to listen to the pious bishop’s instructions. 
until we had at length the happiness of being baptized. From 
that moment the aspect of life appeared changed: what before. 
had seemed insupportable now became easy and pleasant. 

“As Lois advanced towards womanhood she was grave and 
recollected, and her charity was so great that our heathen 
neighbours called her ‘the goddess of the mountains.’ She 
often went without food and sleep to succour those who needed 
her services. She instructed the children, consoled the afflicted, 
and even the grown-up people were glad to be guided by her 
advice. 

“No wonder then that when she died all bewailed her loss. 
Her body, laid on sweet-smelling pine-branches and covered 
with flowers, was borne by robust youths to a lovely spot in the 
mountains. She was ‘followed to her resting-place by the 
mountaineers and their children, who bore flowering branches. 
of myrtle in their hands. 

“You can imagine my grief as I returned to the cavern where 
we had dwelt together. I know not how long I lay there silent 
and motionless. Day was distinguished from night only by a 
ray of light which streamed in through an opening in the cave. 
I quenched my thirst at a fountain which bubbled up there, and 
some children brought me food and comforted me with their 
presence. My one thought was that Lois was dead, and that in 
her I had lost a beloved daughter.” 
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In the days that followed Clement prepared himself for the 
last trial that awaited him, and in which he hoped to win the 
martyr’s crown. He spent the time in fervent, prayer, and in 
meditation on heavenly things. He called to mind the last 
hours of his sister, Lois, and the constancy of his martyred: 
father, and he was joyful in the confidence that he would soon 
see his dear ones in a land where partings are unknown. 

Both he and Libyus had rejected the proposal made them by 
the judges, that they should forsake their faith. He tried to. 
hold communication with some of his Christian brethren, to 
whom he wished to recommend his friends, especially Lucius,. 
but this he found impossible—the watch kept on him was too 
“strict. 

On the day on which he appeared before the prefect he ob- 
served, standing beside the praetor, the priest who had advised 
him to trust Libyus, and who had been in consequence the inno- 
cent cause of his arrest. As soon as the priest saw him he raised 
his hand and blessed him; and the young man, as he was con- 
ducted back to prison, after he had received the sentence which 
condemned him to death, felt his soul full of the peace which. 
“passeth all understanding.” 
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Now he could die with resignation. The first great trial was 
over; he had withstood the blandishments and threats of the 
heathen: God had given him a sign of His almighty protection 
—one of His ministers had blessed him. 

Hence he was full of hope. Heaven seemed to open before 
him, while the earth with all its attractions, its shapes and 


colours and sweet harmonies, began to fade from his ecstatic 
gaze. His soul seemed raised aloft like a burning torch, which, 


uplifted among the clouds, outshines them with the brightness 
of its light. “Lhe martyr’s palm seemed already in his grasp, 
the hour of his triumph drew nigh. In a few days a pagan 
festival was to be celebrated, the emperor himself would grace 
the celebration with his presence, the enemies of the gods would 


be sacrificed. Even in his underground dungeon he could hear 


in the stillness of the night the howling of the wild beasts in the 
distance which were kept purposely without food that they 
might devour the Christians thrown to them in.the amphitheatre. 

One evening after the distribution of bread to the condemned, 
Clement, with his companion, was seated on the ground eating 
in silence under the solitary aperture which high above them 
admitted a little air and light to their cell. He ate with difficulty 
in consequence of a slight fever which had seized him, accom- 
panied by violent pains in his head. Suddenly he rose up and 
examined carefully a hard substance against which his teeth 
had struck. It was a short slender piece of cane. He opened 
it with his nails, and found inside a slip of parchment, which 
he held up to the fading light. With much difficulty, he 
deciphered the words: “ To Clement and Libyus greeting. The 
sentry will say to you ‘Salus aeterna’ (eternal salvation)—have 
confidence and hope.”’ 

Clement remained unmoved by this communication. He 


experienced no sense of relief: rather he felt like one rudely 


wakened from a pleasant dream. The shining torch was once 
more drawn down to earth, a cloud began gradually to envelop 
it. Perhaps the hour of victory had not yet arrived. 

He was seized with discouragement. But lately he had felt 
the spirit of God within him and around him; and now these 
words from a world from which he thought he had parted for 
ever seemed to remove his Creator from him. His soul remained 
in suspense. Slowly an idea rose in his mind and grew clearer 
and clearer—“ Not as I will’’—and he thought of Lucius, who 

certainly had need of his friendly services. He whispered the 

news in the ear of Libyus, and the latter muttered: “ God be 
thanked, brother,” adding in a still lower voice: “As soon 
as we reach a place of safety we will come to the assistance of 
Lucius.”’ 

Some time had elapsed and all was quiet, when the sentry, 
who had just come on guard, undid as noiselessly as possible 
the iron bolts of the heavy door of their cell and opened it. 

A short time previously Eusebius had said to the centurion on 
guard, as he showed him a parchment: “ Order of the prefect.’’ 
The sentry himself, an old negro, had received a purse of money 
with the injunction to feign himself a Christian. 


ote ip ei . 
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The negro, having opened the door, summoned in a low 
voice the two prisoners, and pronounced the watchword, Salus 
aeterna. He was afraid to enter: the Christians had the $ 
reputation of being magicians, and in his superstition he would. | 
not trust himself alone with them. $ 

Clement had fallen asleep, but Libyus awaked him, and, 
drawing him gentiy after him, passed out, making a bow 
towards their liberator. 

As soon as the two fugitives found themselves at liberty they | 
walked away from the prison at a measured pace, so as not to | 
excite suspicion, and then they increased their speed as much as. i 
the pretended age and infirmities of Libyus would allow. They | 
proceeded by unfrequented paths in the direction of the Tiber $ 
towards the valley of the Aelian bridge, where the gardens of i | 
Domitia were situated. There Clement knew 2 place where i | 
they would be safe. | 

(To be continued.) 


A Srained Chifdren’s Nurse. | 
By MRS. WILLIAM O’ BRIEN. 


| 
| 
| 
N the competition of modern life, the trained worker alone: | 
is certain of success. The old-fashioned notion that any H | 
lady can earn her living as a companion, a housekeeper, or a 
governess is now by nine out of every ten women recognised as 
a fallacy, and the unfortunate tenth, who still clings to the idea 
that pleasant posts of companion to an elderly lady are to be 
had for the asking, realises the sad truth after a few weeks 
devoted to the dreary round of visits to agency offices and em-. 
ployment bureaus. 

It 1s consoling to observe how many are the careers now open 
to feminine activity and how eagerly women seek them. The 
intellectual girl, the athletic girl, the girl devoted to domestic 
work or with literary or artistic gifts, can find openings for 
these varied tastes if only they will devote time and effort to 
the training. But it is necessary to ascertain the chances of 
success 1n a profession before giving up time and money to the 
training. A very short investigation teaches one that gov- 
ernesses, unless they have very high qualifications, are poorly 
paid -at the present day, and that nursery governesses must 
accept a small salary with scarcely a chance of an increase. An 
elderly nursery governess, who cannot join in games with her 
pupils, or is not up in the newest fashions of kindergarten teach- 
ing, has the sad prospect of dwindling salary as the years pass 
on. On the other hand, the trained and educated Children’s 
Nurse is more and more in request, for mothers have begun to 
realise what ıt means to place a trained Children’s Nurse in the 
nursery, one who knows how to look after the food and health 
of the little ones, who is able to teach them first lessons, plays 
with them, Lows how to give children those good anis om 
which so much of the future happiness depends. 
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Training Colleges for Nursery Nurses have existed in Eng- 
land for several years. The most famous is the Norland Inst1- 
tute, whose nurses have a great reputation for efficiency. But 
the training is expensive, and can only be availed of by those 
who can spare £70 or more in fees, which to many is out of the 
question. 

St. Mary’s Nursery College, Hampstead, London, affords 
every chance of efficient training on terms which are much more 
within the reach of the girl who wishes to become a trained 
Children’s Nurse. Mrs. Bernard Mole started a Training Col- 
lege for Catholic Students in Highgate some three years ago 
on a very modest scale. She only asked £36 for the training, 
and as the College became a greater success and the students 
grew in numbers, the modest little Highgate house was ex- 
changed for a splendid College at Hampstead, which accom- 
modates twenty-four students, with teachers and babies—-for 
in order that the student in baby lore should have thorough 
practical knowledge of the care of little ones, Mrs. Mole has at 
the College a number of babies from a few weeks old to a few 
years, and the student soon becomes expert in the care and 


management of infants. Subjects taught are Nursery, Hygiene, 


Child’s Physiology, First Aid, Kindergarten, Games and 
Songs, as well as the duties and management of a Nursery, 
including Cooking, Laundry and Needlework: Special pains 
are taken with the cutting-out and making of children’s clothes, 
knitting and mending. 

Students, whose work is satisfactory, receive a Certificate on 
completion of the six months’ course, and as each trained nurse 
is ready to take a post, she is certain to get a score or more 
chances. Mothers write to Mrs. Mole in overwhelming numbers, 
asking for nurses who are ready for the work. The salaries 
start at £25 a year, and more is often offered with the certainty 
of an increase as the nurse gets more experience and inspires more 
confidence. Nor is it only in England that trained Children’s 
Nurses are in demand, mothers resident in France, Germany, 
Belgium and the Colonies are also beginning to realise the 
advantage training gives, and the girl who desires to see more 
of the world has a choice of posts abroad when her training at 
St. Mary’s 1s over. | 

And how happy the time of training is! The students look 
back with pleasure on the months spent at St. Mary’s, and a 
visit to the College to the bright nurseries, with the babies look- 
ing so cosy in their cots or disporting themselves on the floor, 
would easily tempt the visitor to become a student, so as to 
enjoy the benefit of the happy home life. Indeed, it is not 
only the girl who has to earn her living as a trained nurse who 1s 
the better for her stay at St. Mary’s, but every girl whose school 
time is over and whose parents could afford to send her there 
for a few months would have reason in after life to rejoice in 
having practical knowledge of what after all is the most interest- 
ing subject to every woman. How many tragedies would be 
avoided if mothers had learnt what to do in an emergency! 
How much worry and ill-temper would be saved 1f mothers knew 
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how to amuse their children and give a safe vent to the restless 
activity which turns to mischief when left unregulated ! 

Many, Irish students avail of the training at St. Mary’s, and 
Mrs. Mole gives a most encouraging account of their success 
with children owing probably to the quality of imagination in 
their dealings with the dwellers of the Nursery united as it often 
is to good temper and humour. 

For students who could not afford to pay the fee for training, 
the Loan Fund connected with St. Mary’s Nursery College has 
helped many deserving girls who, by their exact repayments, 
are in their turn helping others to start on their career. At St. 
Mary’s, as indeed in most institutions where a Loan Fund has 
been started, the results are very encouraging as to women’s 
reliability ın paying back the loans. 

It is satisfactory to report that the College has trained eighty- 
five Catholic girls and found good posts for all, has reared 
thirty-nine infants—and in the short period of three years—a 
work which Mrs. Mole and those associated with her work may 
well be proud of having accomplished, 


Cecifia of esus. 
(Founded on Fact.) 


LITTLE Irish girl, Cecilia Donovan, sat in a quiet 
corner of the bedroom where her brother was lying 
sick, and listened to his conversation with his mother. 

They were talking about the Nine Fridays, and Maurice was 
asking leave to make them in honour of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, Who had given him so much happiness. All this the 
boy was saying in deep, earnest words, but Cecilia, in spite of 
ker three small years, understood them perfectly. 

You see, Maurice’s joy was entirely stored in the next world. 
It is true he was surrounded with many: blessings, such as a 
cosy, though humble, home, a fond mother, a baby sister, a 
kind confessor. But, alas! the boy was forbidden all these 
pleasures so dear to childhood, because he was a hopeless in- 
valid, having been afflicted with a spinal complaint from birth. 

Perhaps, none but Maurice knew what sorrows this affliction 
entailed. At first, he had not noticed it, but as he grew older 
and discovered that he was to be a life-long prisoner in his 
quiet little room—that he was never to run about like the chil- 
dren he could hear playing in the street- outside his window, 
then he began to feel very sad, and for a long time his grief was 
too deep to express. 

But his mother, a true [rishi Catholic, who had lived all her 
married life in London, had taught him the religion which was 
to be his sole joy and consolation in his earthly sojourn, and 
Maurice had grown to love it with his whole soul, and at last 
it had become so deeply rooted in him as to be part of himself. 
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Everything which surrounded him reminded him of Jesus. 
The sun which gave him warmth made him think of His loving 
Heart, burning with affection for mankind. The rain which 
fell from the clouds filled him with gratitude for His plentiful 
and refreshing graces. The wind, sighing amidst the trees. 
and rustling their leaves, recalled the angels’ wings. And 
thus with all the elements and gifts of nature. He loved 
flowers, too, because they were pure and innocent, like simple 
souls, and he longed to be untainted by the world and free from 
sin. 

So Maurice was happy, and not even the sadness of his afflic- 
tion, which often weighed upon his soul, robbed him of his joy 
and tranquility. 
Two years ago he had made his First Communion, a great 
day, indeed, when Jesus came for the first time. Since then | 
the child had lived in closer union with God, and eagerly looked 
forward to His+Sacramental Presence within him. 
When the Holy Father ordered frequent reception of this: 
Sacrament, and its reception even by very young children, | 
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Maurice was overjoyed and told his little sister all about 1t. 
“When you are seven,” he said, “ Jesus will come to you.”’ 
Cecilia had at once grasped the meaning of her brother’s. 

words. Not all the catechisms in the world could have filled 


} 
her heart with the sublime Faith which took possession of her. | 
Her intelligence was unusual in one so young, and added to this. | 
she was peculiarly endowed with the tenderest piety. Jesus. | 
was everything to her—as to her brother—and, indeed, in a | 


higher degree. 
So she listened with rapt attention to the conversation between 
Maurice and his mother, and formed her own ideas. She con- 
fded to none, but secretly looked forward to the First Friday 
of the Ncvena. 
Now, hitherto Cecilia had never been accustomed to rise very 
early. She slept in a little bed by her mother’s side, where 
che remained until half-past eight or nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. But the morning of the First Friday found her up much 
earlier than usual, in fact, before her mother had even opened 
her eyes ! 

Tt was a task to Cecilia to dress herself, as this had always. 
| been done for her, but she said, as she put on her shoes and 
- socks: “Help me to dress, Jesus,” and her prayer was 1mme- 

diately answered, for her tiny fingers managed quite well to 
fasten the buttons and hooks. 

She knew now that Jesus was glad she was coming down to: 
see Him before He gave Himself to Maurice. She wanted His 
blessing, remembering how He had blessed little children; and 
that was ail she could possess of Him, but, at any rate, ıt was 
a consolation. 

“Tesus,’’ she whispered, tying her hair in a bow at the side 
of her head, “could I not be seven instead of three?”’ 

There was no answer, but Cecilia could not help thinking that 
Jesus wished the same thing Himselt ! 

In the middle of her toilet, her mother awoke and looked at 
her little daughter with surprise. 
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“Celie, whatever are you doing ?”’ she asked. 

“ Dressing myself,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“Naughty child! Who told you to do this? You know it 
is not time to get up yet! ”’ 

Cecilia turned and faced her mother with a bright smile. 

“Jesus ıs coming this morning, so I wanted to be ready to 
meet Him.’’ 

The woman heard these words with astonishment. But in 
her heart she marvelled at the child’s tender devotion. 

“Come, here, Celie.” 

She went over to the bedside. 

“Who did your dress up?” 

“ Jesus helped me. I asked Him. I did not know the way 
myself.” 

The mother’s eyes moistened. Leaning out of bed she kissed 
her child’s upturned face, bathed in the pure light of sweet, 
wistful faith.” 

“Go and sit with your brother,’’ said she, “and I will be 
with you presently.’’ 

So Cecilia and Maurice prepared for Jesus’ visit together. 
They spoke of many things, chiefly about the Guest Who was 
coming to see them. | 

At last their mother was ready, and coming in softly, she 
washed Maurice, brushed his hair, made his bed and tidied 
the room. 

In a quarter of an hour the priest would arrive. There was a 
little altar in the corner, with statues of the Sacred Heart 
and Our Lady. ‘These were put on one side, in order to make 
room for the Host, to repose amidst white flowers and lighted 
candles. 

When they were lit a knock was heard at the door. 

< [hat is the priest,” said the woman, on the point of going 
downstairs. 

“Let me!” said Celie eagerly, and before her mother could 
interfere she was out on the landing, her small feet pattering 
down the staircase. 

She could see the priest’s tall figure through the glass, and 
when the door was opened by her mother (for she knew that 
Celie could not reach the latch) she noticed that one of his 
hands rested upon his breast. 

Jesus was there! 

Oh, what bliss filled the heart of the little maiden as she 
preceded Him up the staircase! At the first approach of Our 
Lord she had felt her whole being thrill with exquisite joy. 
It was not checked with awe, nor diffident; she was simply filled 
with entire happiness at His Presence. 

And when she knelt down in the little room by her mother’s 
side, and with folded hands saw the priest place her Jesus on 
Maurice’s tongue, she longed to kiss him! 

Presently, the Father went away, and later a Sister came to 
see them. Her name was Sister Teresa, and she was a great 
friend, and loved Jesus very dearly. 

When Cecilia’s mother and she entered the room, the little 
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one saw the former stoop down and whisper in her ear. They 
were talking about her, for the nun immediately turned her 
eyes full upon her, and there were tears in them. | 

Why did she cry, the child wondered? Surely, Jesus was 
not grieved with her. She did not dream how her piety had 
drawn their hearts to Him and to her. 

But He had gone! Gone to Maurice, and she—oh, she must 
wait four long years before He would really come to her ! 

The thought of so long a separation was too painful. Her 
mouth trembled wistfully. But she checked her tears, while 
her tiny hand sought the crucifix around her neck, a gift from 
Sister Teresa, which she prized most dearly. 

She stroked the face of the dying Christ with loving tender- 
ness. She had heard His story, and understood it well. Sud- 
denly her eyes wandered to Maurice. He was sitting up in bed, 
looking the picture of happiness. Cecilia knew why. A sudden 
thought came to her, and her face brightened. Then she 
approached the bedside on tip-toe. There was a suggestion of 
reverence in her subdued steps. 

Maurice smiled at her. 

“What do you want?’’ he asked, for her face looked eager 
and wistful. 

- Without uttering a word she flung her arms around his neck 
and kissed his lips. 

Her mother and the Sister, hearing the sound, checked their 
conversation, and the nun said: : 

“You are very loving, to-day, Celie. How is this? ”’ 

“Jesus has been there!’ replied the little one, pointing to her 
brother’s mouth. 


Oh, that all hearts could love and seek Jesus as this little Irish 
girl, whose story I have unfolded. Let us hope that many little 
children will approach Him with her sentiments of Faith and 
love—she who has not yet even been favoured with His Sacra- 
mental Presence within her! 

It seems to me that, despite her tender years, she is quite 
ready to receive “ Him Whom her soul loves.’’ Let us hope that 
she will not have long to wait, for His ways are greater than 
ours, and His love insatiable! 

M. MORTIMER. 


13. 


Leaves from the annals of the 
DVassionists in Great Hritain 
and Sretand. 


IV. 


WHAT consolation Father Dominic may have 
Rival Italian derived from the reception of Newman and 
Missions. his companions into the bosom of the Church 
he sorely needed. He had written, a month 
before that event, in a letter to his Superior in Rome—and the 
words may be taken as reflecting the down-cast state of his 
mind: “Your Paternity cannot imagine the rage, the fury of 
the Protestants. They do all they can to pervert Catholic 
priests and friars so as to take reprisals and cover their con- 
fusion at seeing the best and most celebrated amongst them 
coming over to us. The worst of it is that they too often 
succeed in perverting priests and vagabond friars and making 
Protestants of them. There is, however, this difference, recog- 
nised and confessed by Protestants themselves : that they get 
the worst of ours and we get the best of theirs. And it has 
become a sort of proverb that when the Pope sweeps his house 
ne throws the dirt into the Protestant Church.” And in another 
letter written about this time: “ The enemies of the Catholic 
Faith are enraged against us and are aided in their evil work 
by certain priests and friars, especially Italians. ... I fear 
more from those apostate Italians than from all the English 
Protestants.’ Certain perverted friars had, indeed, already 
begun to give trouble—most of them imported from Italy, with 
the view of counteracting the good work doing by the Italian 
missionaries. Lhe stir made by this work may be measured by 
the famous joke of Punch of that day—that it was strange the 
Pope had sent a Pagan, a Gentile, and a Barbarian to convert 
England (alluding to Fathers Pagani and Genfili, the Ros- 
minians, and to our Father Dominic Barberi). 


The following interesting entry in the 

An Interesting “Book of Arrivals and Departures,’ kept at 

Visit of Father Hess e records ae visit to that Retreat 

of another distinguished convert at the close 

Faber to Aston of this year: “On Friday morning, Decem- 

Hall. ber 12th, 1845, Mr. Faber, a parson lately 

| converted from the Anglican Establishment, 

arrived here, accompanied by two little boys, his cousins, named 

William and James Pitts. He conducted them to this house 

that they might remain here for some time in retirement and 

seclusion. They had embraced the Catholic Religion without 

the knowledge of their father who was a staunch and bitter 
Protestant. 
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“ No sooner did he hear that they had been received into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church and had made their first Com- 
munion and been confirmed, than he imprisoned them in their 
own house: but they, seizing a favourable opportunity, escaped 
by the window and fled to Birmingham, a distance of about 
seventy miles, to seek their cousin, Mr. Faber. 

“Their father wrote immediately to the different stations on 
the railway to have them arrested if seen, but they had taken 
the precaution—difficult as it was to the tender little boys— 
to travel all the way on foot. They reached Birmingham in 
safety and found their cousin, but were immediately pursued 
by their father, who came to Birmingham to look for them. 
They lay, however, for some time concealed, and were then 
transferred to our house for better concealment. 

“They remained with us only five days, being recalled by 
Mr. Faber on Tuesday, December 16th. They seemed to be 
very downcast and melancholy during their stay here, although 
they were delighted with being in a religious house. But fore- 
bodings of the future troubled them. 

“When recalled by their cousin they were obliged to return 
to their father, who was threatening signal vengeance against 
them. : 

“ These are the trials to which our poor converts are exposed : 
persecutions from their own household, from those nearest and 
dearest to them. May God give these confessors of the Faith 
grace, strength, and courage to hold out to the end.’’ 


At the close of 1845, after nearly four 

Foundation at years of constant struggle, hard work, and 
METS. many privations, the little community at 

= pene Aston Hall had taken firm root and had in- 
and its Fate. creased to the number of fourteen or fifteen : 
eleven professed members and three or four 

promising novices. It was, therefore, considered that the time 
was ripe for expansion, and, as if providentially, there came the 
offer of a new foundation. Mr. William Leigh, of Wood- 
chester Park, near Stroud in Gloucestershire, had determined to 
build on his estate a church in honour of Our Lady of the 
Annunciation, as a thank-offering for the grace of his conver- 
sion to the Faith, and to hand it over to the charge of a com- 
munity of Regular clergy. At the suggestion of Dr. Wiseman 
this gentleman made overtures to Father Dominic, who accepted 
the foundation offered him, and chose as site for the church the 
ground upon which the well-known Dominican church and 
priory now stand. Mr. Leigh’s next object was to procure a 
house which might serve as a temporary residence for the 
Fathers, and he succeeded in acquiring a short lease of North- 
field House in the village of Forest Green, near Nailsworth, 
from a dissenting minister whose property it was, but who little 
dreamt of the purpose to which it was destined. On the 24th 
March, 1846, Father Dominic, with Brother Thomas, a lay 
brother, took possession of Northfeld House. One of the rooms 
was fitted up as a chapel, and in this Mass was said on March 
25th, Feast of the Annunciation, in presence of a congregation 
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of six persons. On the following Sunday about twenty per- 
sons—several of whom had come a great distance—assembled 
for Mass and hard a discourse from Father Dominic. By 
Holy Week a larger chapel was found necessary, and a room, 
which had previously done duty as a Dissenting School Room, 
was fitted up for the services. A little later Father Dominic re- 
ported progress in a quaint letter, from which the following 
is an extract: “ The concourse of people to our little chapel from 
the first has been great: so much so that it could not afford 
sufficient accommodation. Surely, all do not attend with good 
dispositions, some to criticise, some through curiosity, and 
finally some to disturb the devotion of this little congregation. 
However, with patience and perseverance we have been enabled 
to get on. 

“Several Protestants have been received into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church (the first of whom is already dead, and buried 
where the new church is being erected): many are under in- 
struction, and, among others, a person of greaty piety, Mrs. 
Evans, who from the first arrival of the Religious here has 
shown a maternal charity towards us.’’ | 

Northfield House was to be the House of Studies for the 
Congregation in England, and the students who up to this 
time had been obliged to live with the novices, were sent thither 
from Aston Hall, which was henceforth to serve as a Novitiate. 
The community at Northfield now consisted of eight members, 
to be increased to ten before the end of the year. 

Meanwhile Mr. Leigh was actively engaged in making pre- 
parations for the building of the new church and monastery 
after the designs of Mr. Charles Hansom, of Clifton. The 
foundation stone of the church was laid by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Ullathorne, on the 26th of November of this year (1846). The 
work then went forward in earnest, and was completed in three 
years. Many things happened in the interval, but this is, per- 
haps, the most convenient place to tell what may be told con- 
cerning our short residence at Woodchester. 

The church was consecrated on the 1oth of October, 1849, by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Hendron, Vicar Apostolic of the Western 
District, assisted by the Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, and the 
solemn ceremony was attended by a large number of the clergy 
and laity. The sacred edifice was opened for public worship 
on the following day, when Dr. Wiseman preached in the morn- 
ing and Dr. Ullathorne in the evening. The church bells, 
which on this occasion rang out for the first time in joyous peal 
in celebration of the festive event, were in reality almost sound- 
ing the death knell of the Passionists at Woodchester. In less 
than a year thereafter the place knew us no more. 

It ıs a tradition among the Passionists that no foundation of 
theirs ever prospers unless it is laid upon the Cross. - And this 
tradition was in no case better verified than in that of the foun- 
dation at Woodchester. Among all the favourable signs attend- 
ing it the sign of the Cross was absent: and the absence proved 
fatal. For the first time in these countries we were patronised. 
We had a house and church given us without any trouble or ex- 
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pense; and we had a charitable gentleman at our door on whom 
we could depend to keep the wolf away. But somehow the 
thing did not work. Mr. Leigh seemed unable to forget for a 
moment that the church he had built was his: and he soon 
showed that he meant to be supreme lord and iaw-giver with re- 
gard to it. He tried to interfere in a hundred irritating ways. [he 
hours at which Mass should be celebrated—the quality of the 
vestments to be worn by the priests—the number of candles to 
be lighted on the altar at church services—-the times when the 
church bells should be rung: all these and many other matters 
he thought it his privilege to arrange according to his own taste. 
The result was that, as we have already indicated, we found 
ourselves regretfully obliged to leave Woodchester in less than 
twelve months after the consecration and opening of the beauti- 
ful new church (September 7th, 1850). Our regret was all the 
greater as the field for work had seemed so fruitful; during our 
short residence there of about three years and a half we had 
received sixty-two Protestants into the Church, and had left 
many others in excellent dispositions. 

Our loss, however, was the gain of our good friends, the sons 
of St. Dominic, who succeeded us, and who were in better posi- 
tion to make terms with Mr. Leigh and to secure that they should 
be masters in their own house. And whatever loss or gain there 
has been Woodchester has lost nothing, for, thanks to their 
zeal, it has grown and developed into a mission of the first rank 
in its diocese. 

(To be continued.) 
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Che Cate Father Frederick 
Heffernan. C.P. 


after Father Gregory Cal- 
laghan had passed away, 
death claimed another 
valuable member of our 
Province in the person of 
the religious whose name 
stands above this article. 
But .unlike Father Gre- 
gory, whose work was 
finished and whose years 
had almost touched the 
proverbia! limit of three 
score and ten, Father Fre- 
derick was cut off unex- 
pectedly in the prime of 


his activity. He had but 
just closed a mission and 
had returned to his mona- 
stery at Ardoyne, when 
he was struck down 
by the illness which 
proved to be his last. Al- 
most before its fatal char- 
acter was fully recog- 
nised, the end came; and on the morning of the 21st of June, 
surrounded by his brethren, Father Frederick received the last 


Sacraments with edifying fervour and a few minutes later 


peacetully breathed forth his soul to God. 

Father Frederick of the Sacred Heart, known in the world 
as Patrick Senanus Heffernan, was a Kilkenny man, and was 
born on July oth, 1868, SO that he had not yet completed his 
forty-third year. Early i in life he developed a religious voca- 
tion and entered the Passionist Order, in which he made his pro- 
fession on September 15th, 1886. His all too brief career may 


best be described in the eloquent words spoken by the Very 
Rev. Father Herbert, Rector of Ardoyne, at the funeral ob- 


sequies, at which the Most Rev. Dr. Tohill, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, presided: “Only in his forty-third year, he had 


spent twenty years in the mia eeriter and these twenty were 


spent where the priestly hfe was no sinecure, where it 
demanded sacrifice from him, which he always cheerfully and 
readily made. Immediately after his ordination he was ap- 
pointed Vice-Master of novices, from which office he was trans- 
lated in 1892 to this Retreat of Holy Cross. For four years 


IN less than two months. 


life and in the midst of 
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he laboured here, and that those years are still well remem- 
bered for his kindness to men and his zeal for God’s glory is 
evidenced by the great tribute of sorrow shown for him and the 
sympathy tendered to us to-day. But the real work of his life 
was done in Australia. He was just becoming well-known 
here when volunteers were asked for. Father Frederick offered 
to take his share in that then very uphill work. His offer was 
accepted. In Australia, his genial disposition, and untiring 
zeal, and utter unselfishness made him wanted everywhere, and 
unsparingly he spent himself for fifteen years. Besides the 
missions which he gave in the back places of New South Wales 
and Western Australia, where at times the most ordinary con- 
veniences of life could not be had, he gave numerous retreats to 
convents and confraternities. He was Superior of our Retreat 
in Goulburn, and again in Marrickville, where he bore so cheer- 
fully the strain of slender finance that none knew of it except 
his superiors at home and the God in. Whose Providence he 
trusted. Of the esteem men had for him in Australia, we want 
no higher testimony than that of the great Cardinal Moran, 
Archbishop of Sydney. In a letter, written on August 31st, 
IQIO, to the Bishop of the diocese in which Father Frederick 
was to labour in these countries—and therefore it came to you, 
my Lord Bishop—Cardinal Moran writes: and :t will serve for 
his panegyric : —‘ The Rev. Father Frederick Heffernan, of the 
Passionist Order, has for several years laboured in this diocese 
as superior of the Passionist Monastery and parochial district 
of Marrickville, and as missionary giving missions in various 
parochial districts. At all times he has proved himself a most 
zealous, enlightened and devoted priest. His missions have 
been most successful, and his parochial administration most 
fruitful of blessings to the faithful of the district. I am sin- 
cerely grateful to him for his hearty co-operation in every dio- 
cesan work, and wish him most cordially every bless- 
ing im carrying on the same glorious work of religion 
wheresoever his lot may. be cast.’ We, his brethren, 
may be forgiven if we are proud of that testimony, 
written by the Cardinal’s own hand, and you will little wonder 
if there 1s deep sorrow in our hearts to-day that the Cardinal’s 
wish for the ‘same glorious work’ here must be, at least in 
part, unfulfilled.’’ | 

Father Frederick’s life was, indeed, one of hard and earnest 
and unselfish work: but he knew that work was not everything, 
and a solid and unobtrusive piety was the main-spring of all 
his labours and gave a supernatural bent to all that he did. 
He will long be remembered for his genial, kindly disposition, 
his charity, his unshelfishness, his zeal; and the prayers of his 
brethren and of the many, both in these countries and under 
the Southern Cross, who benefited: by his example and his mini- 
strations will not fail him before God’s Throne. 
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— Provincial Jottings. 


Mount Araus, Dublin,—Since our 
last number most of the Confrater- 
nities attached to the church have 
had their annual excursions. The 
ladies of the Altar Society had a 
very enjoyable outing to Powers- 
court, under the leadership of Fr. 
Berchmans. The members of the 
Confraternity of the Passion made 
Laytown their objective this year, 
and in spite of the very indifferent 
weather, the four hundred persons 
who took part in the excursion spent 
a very pleasant day there on June 
25th. On the 29th June, Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, more than three 
hundred of the children attending 
the classes of the Christian Doctrine 
Society went on their annual trip to 
Newcastle, Co. Wicklow, accom- 
panied by their teachers and Fathers 
Joseph, Herbert, James, and Brother 
Denis. The weather was almost all 
that could be desired, and the long 
day by the seaside was much appre- 
ciated by the young people, who 
divided their time pleasantly be- 
tween the sports and the good things 
provided for them. 

Several of the Fathers have been 
engaged during the month in con- 
ducting retreats: Fr. William at 
Darwen, Lancs.; Fr. Boniface at 
Bolton; Fr. Ephrem at Balbriggan 
(Children of Mary, Loreto Convent) ; 
Fr. James in Glasgow. 

* * aS 

St. Saviour’s Retreat, Broadway, 
Worces.— On account, no doubt, of 
the unusually fine weather, Broad- 
way has proved especially attractive 
for visitors this summer. A con- 
sequent increase in the attendance 
at the various Sunday Masses has 
been noticed, and the new Monas- 
tery has been lately inspected with 
interest by many, for whom such a 
visit was a novel experience. 

Fr. Rector, who gave a three 
weeks’ Mission at Castlepollard, Co. 
Meath, in June, remained in Ireland 
for a second Mission in Portarling- 
ton, where his colleague was Fr. 


Herbert, of St. Anne's Retreat, 
Sutton. 

June 2ist, the Feast of St. 
Aloysius, was a day of special 


rejoicing for our class of students. 
By kind invitation of Lady Catherine 


Berkeley, the day was spent at the 
old Catholic mansion of Foxcote. 
The students were joined during 
the day by several of the Fathers, 
and nothing was left undone on the 
part of our hostess to make the 
outing enjoyable for all. 

Another of our kind benefactors, 
Lady Stafford, of Springfield House, 
to her many acts of kindness, added 
another in the treat which she gave 
the students on July 2oth. It took 
the form of a delightful drive to the 
old Abbey of Pershore. The visit 
to these ruins of England’s Catholic 
past was keenly appreciated and 
enjoyed by all. 

As a result of the generous action 
of Miss Thomson, who has recently 
come to reside among us, the 
children of the village were taken 
on July 21st to the seaside for the 
day. A special train was chartered, 
and brought the large party to 
Weston-super-Mare. Our Catholic 
children were included in the 
number by special invitation, and 
took a prominent part in a day of 
record enjoyment. 

St, Anne’s, Sutton, Cancs—On 
the 20th of June the Children of 
Mary had their annual outing. In 
beautiful weather the drive to South- 
port was thoroughly enjoyed. En 
route a stop was made at Scarisbrick 
Hall, the seat of the Marquis de 
Cassega. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Hollman, the hall was thrown 
open for the inspection of the party. 
This rare treat was highly appre- 
ciated. 

Sunday, July 16th, being the Feast 
of. Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the 
yearly election of officers for the 
Carmelite Confraternity took place. 
The financial status of the Con- 
fraternity was considered. It 1s 
highly satisfactory to note there is 
a substantial increase.in the funds 
for the past year. 

Mrs. Carr was once more elected 
President; Mrs. Morley and Mrs. R. 
Hull were chosen for Treasurer and 
Secretary. 

The Forty Hours’ Adoration starts 
on Sunday, the 30th. The Altar is 
being tastefuly decorated. A 
beautiful new altar cloth, worked by 
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the Misses Borrows, has been 
kindly presented for the occasion. 
The many hours of labour which 
this work entailed have been amply 
compensated for by the success 
~ achieved. | ey 

a * 


St. ‘MRary’s, Barborne. The 
annual outing of the schoot children 
took place during the month. The 
place chosen for the excursion was 
the “ Lickey Hills.” At ro o’clock 
in the morning the children, in 
number about one: hundred, left for 
-the country in three large brakes. 
Very Rev. Frs. Rector and Vicar 
accompanied the’ party. On arrival 
the children partook of a hearty tea, 
after which games of many kinds 
were indulged -in till late in the 
evening, when the roll-call being 
‘completed, the return journey was 
begun. A word of praise is due to 
Mr. . Mackay for his indefatigable 
efforts to amuse the little ones. He 


THE CROSS. 


certainly succeeded, and we are all 
indebted to him for his kindly 
assistance. 

A very pleasing event took place 
in the Church early in the month. 
We allude to the first Mass of Rev. 


Fr. Bromfield.’ His family is well 


known in Catholic’ Harborne. A 


-very large congregation assisted at 


his first’ Mass, and afterwards per- 
formed the ceremony of “kissing 


the hands ” of the newly ordained, 


and in return received his blessing. 
Fr. Bromfield has been appointed to 
Bloxwich, in this diocese © 

During the month all the Fathers 
have been busily engaged in various 
parts of the diocese. - Fr. Finbar at 
Wolsey, -Fr.. Raymond at Coventry, 
Fr.’ Vicar"‘at ‘Wooten-Waen.: We 
would ask the prayers of our readers 
for the repose of the soul of Mrs. 
Fearon—the mother of Br. Francis, 
C.P.—who died lately after a’ long 
illness, -borne with much patience 
and resignation. R.I.P. 
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Guido Reni. 


ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL. 
(Feast, Sept. 29.) 
Patron of the Passionist Order. 


